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over, I knew too well the overbearing spirit that governed
Germany's foreign policy, the constantly-increasing power
of the Pan-Germanists and the determination of the
Kaiser to impose the German hegemony on the world,
to have any faith in the possibility of an alliance in which
Germany would consent to enter on an equal footing with
Russia and France. Accordingly, I founded my objec-
tions to Count Witte's arguments upon my firm convic-
tion that in pursuing the chimera of his proposed alliance
we should be running the risk of weakening our position
with France and England and so destroying our only
protection against the monstrous growth of Germany's
military power. I maintained that it was imperative to
hold ourselves ready against the day when Emperor
William, impelled by the war party, would let loose the
aggression that had been prepared so long in advance ;
in short, that the only way to avert that danger was to
fortify by every possible means the political, military and
economic power of the Triple Entente. As for France,
I was convinced that we could count upon her loyalty
and that at the supreme hour the French people would
rise as one man against the aggressor, regaining in a
moment their patriotic tlan and their traditional valour.
I may add that I was called upon to defend this belief,
not only against Count Witte, but against a group of
Russian diplomats who looked with favour upon a
rapprocbtmtnt with Germany, among whom figured
his colleague at Portsmouth, Baron Rosen; the Russian
Minister at Lisbon, M. Botkine, who was in high favour
at Court, and others. My last conversation with Count
Witte took place some months before the outbreak of the
great war; I never saw him again, and I know not if he
recognized, before his death, how he had been mistaken
about France, and how the moral factor often is of much